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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


The May, 1951, issue of Political Affairs, theoretical journal of the 
Communist Party, contains an article by Alexander Bittelman entitled “Where 
Is the Monthly Review Going?” The article, running to some 20 pages, is 
devoted almost entirely to hostile criticism. It would be easy to reply in 
kind, but we have no intention of doing so. The old slogan of the French 
radical movement—“No enemies on the Left”—seems to us to be altogether 
appropriate to present American conditions, and we mean to live up to it. 
Nevertheless, many of the issues raised by Mr. Bittelman are vitally important 
and certainly need to be discussed. To this task we shall turn in an 
early issue, Meanwhile we urge MR readers to get hold of Mr. Bittelman’s at- 
tack and study it for themselves. 


Information on all organizations working for peace—their names and 
addresses, the titles of their publications, and so on—has been compiled by 
Albert Bofman of Chicago in his peace directory handbook, Peace and 
Militarization. The handbook is obtainable from the author (6329 S. May, 
Chicago 21, Ill.) for $1.50. Mr. Bofman will gladly refund the money to 
any purchaser who is not satisfied. Please note—do not order from us. 


Under the title “How to Keep Informed,” World Events (125 Fifth St., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C.) has printed a list (free on request) of 13 


(continued on inside back cover) 























CAPITALIST FREEDOM 


The danger inherent in the Supreme Court decision affirming 
the conviction of the eleven Communist leaders and thereby sustain- 
ing the Smith Act is best shown by a recital of the elementary facts: 

The Communist leaders were not convicted on charges of con- 
spiracy to overthrow or try to overthrow the government by force 
and violence. 

They were convicted of forming a conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the government by force and violence. 

They were not charged with committing an overt act. 

Their guilt, said Chief Justice Vinson for the majority, lay in 
the finding that they “intended to overthrow the government of the 
United States as speedily as the circumstances would permit.” (Our 
italics. ) 

Whether the Communists’ contention that they seck only peaceful 
change, or the jury’s decision that they conspired to teach and advo- 
cate violent revolution, is correct makes no difference to an under- 
standing of the issues involved in the case—the fundamental fact that 
it is words, not deeds, that are being proscribed. The New York 
Times which, as might have been expected, applauded the majority 
decision, made this crystal clear in its editorial on June 5, 1951: 


It was not charged that the convicted Communists had 
committed any overt act. So far as the indictment went, they 
were not conspiring to overthrow the government. What they 
were charged with doing was an attempt to produce an atmos- 
phere in which the overthrow of the government would appear 
right and necessary. They were dealing with words, not acts. 


They were dealing with words — as they had every right to do 
under the Constitution. What could be clearer than the language of 
the First Amendment which states that “Congress shall make no 
law ... abridging the freedom of speech or of the press”? It is, 
indeed, a tribute to the judicial mind that six august judges of the 
Supreme Court could find a way of squaring the Smith Act’s obvious 
abridgement of speech with this perfectly clear provision of the Bill 
of Rights. 
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Neither Justice Black nor Justice Douglas could manage the feat. 
In his dissenting opinion, Justice Black said: 


So long as this court exercises the power of judicial review 
of legislation, I cannot agree that the First Amendment per- 
mits us to sustain laws suppressing freedom of speech and press 
on the basis of Congress’ or our own notions of mere “reason- 
ableness.” Such a doctrine waters down the First Amendment 
so that it amounts to little more than an admonition to Con- 
gress. 


And Justice Douglas was not convinced by the majority’s trans- 
formation of the famous Holmes doctrine of “clear and present 
danger” into clear and future danger. He wrote, “It is impossible for 
me to say that the Communists in this country are so potent or so 
strategically deployed that they must be suppressed for their speech.” 

To Marxists, the Supreme Court decision furnishes conclusive 
support for the argument that the freedoms which capitalist societies 
“guarantee” in their constitutions exist only as long as they are not 
dangerous or embarrassing to the ruling class. If the capitalists feel 
secure in their rule—in “ordinary” times—political and economic 
dissenting opinions may be tolerated. But when the ruling class feels 
insecure, when war hysteria must be kept at fever pitch to justify vast 
expenditures on armaments—in “extraordinary” times—then dissent- 
ers are clapped into jail. This is such a period. 

It is, of course, a commonplace that the Supreme Court decision 
will affect more than the eleven Communist Party leaders who go 
to prison. Any known Communist can now presumably be prosecuted 
and thrown into jail for taking part in the “conspiracy to teach.” 
And people who are not known Communists can be framed. Justice 
Douglas expressed the essential point this way: 


The crime . . . depends not on what is taught but who 
the teacher is. That is to make freedom of speech turn not on 
what is said, but on the intent with which it is said. Once we 
start down that road we enter into territory dangerous to the 
liberties of every citizen. 

We are already a long way down that road. It won’t be long 
before the only people who will be “free” are those who whoop it 
up for a war to make the world safe for capitalism. 

One further point. There is a danger that the case of the Com- 
munist leaders, and especially the Supreme Court decision, will spread 
a totally false impression of the Marxian (and hence the Communist) 
position on the use of force and violence. Marxists are unequivocally 
against the use of force and violence—to overthrow governments or 
for any other purpose. So long as any opportunity for peaceful 
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change exists, they are in favor of utilizing it to the maximum 
possible extent. But they have studied history, and they know that 
there have been innumerable occasions when the forcible overthrow 
of governments has been both necessary and unavoidable. If and 
when such an occasion arises they do not hesitate to say so. Whether 
such a time will ever come in the United States depends not on 
Marxists but on the course pursued by the American ruling class. 
This is the Marxian theory. But it is not only that. It is also 
100 percent traditional American doctrine. The United States was 
born in revolution—the forcible overthrow of the government which 
ruled the American colonies in the name of the British Crown. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who said, just over 100 years ago, that, “Any 
people anywhere, being inclined and having the power, have the 
right to rise up and shake off the existing government, and form 
a new one that suits them better.” And it was none other than Mr. 
Justice Jackson, who found it in his conscience to vote with the 
majority in the Communist case, who wrote only last year that 


we cannot ignore the fact that our own government originated 
in revolution and is legitimate only if overthrow by force may 
sometimes be justified. That circumstances sometimes justify it is 
not Communist doctrine but an old American belief. (American 
Communications Association v. Douds, May 8, 1950.) 


To this we would make only two remarks: (1) “We” are ignor- 
ing it. (2) It is Communist doctrine. 


IRAN: THE CRISIS IN MICROCOSM 


Iran is a microcosm of the present world crisis. It shows why 
there is a crisis; it reveals the true nature of the crisis; and it points 
to the inevitable outcome of the crisis. Any one who really under- 
stands Iran has the key to an entire historical epoch. 

Iran is the classical example of a backward country with enor- 
mous potentialities for economic development which is actually ex- 
periencing not development, but stagnation and in certain respects 
even retrogression. There are no physical barriers to Iran’s develop- 
ment; the country has the necessary resources. The excuse of over- 
population is wholly lacking: the population density of Iran is 
about half that of the United States and most of the arable land 
is not under cultivation. There is even no strictly economic barrier 
to Iran’s development. Iran’s share of the revenue from her fabulous 
oil riches, however niggardly judged by some standards, has long 
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been enough to finance an ambitious development program.* And 
yet no development takes place. 

Why? 

Simply because the social and political structure of Iran is such 
as to make development completely impossible. The country is ruled 
and governed (or misgoverned) by a small class of big landowners 
in alliance with merchants and speculators, army officers, and 
bureaucrats. All of these groups are almost wholly parasitic, would 
have nothing to contribute to a progressive Iran, and are concerned 
only to preserve a status quo from which they derive their wealth 
and privileges. The resulting situation was graphically described 
by Andrew Roth in an article written from Teheran and published 
in The Nation for July 29, 1950. We reproduce here a few extracts 
from Mr. Roth’s article: 


Outside Teheran you are struck by the drained, lifeless 
character of the country. On the scenic all-day railroad trip 
to the south, your train is besieged at every stop by hungry peas- 
ants — not professional beggars — who cry “Khanna, khanna!” 
(Food, food!) and try desperately to sell you wildflowers for 
a few rials [a rial is worth about two cents]. Yet only fifteen 
million people inhabit a country three times the size of France. 
Hardly a tenth of the arable land is cultivated. Most peasants 
are tenants, and are always so deep in debt that they are unable 
to take up more land and make it profitable. In the far south 
the economic disintegration is complete except in the British- 
owned oil fields and refineries. About half the population has 
left the port town of Bushire, which is dying for want of a rail- 
road connection. 

Azerbaijan, once Persia’s [Iran’s] “bread basket,” is now 
famine-stricken. Tabriz, the capital, was recently likened to a 
“medieval painter’s conception of Dante’s Inferno,” so filled was 
it with starving people begging for work and bread. The poverty 
of the peasants caused by two successive bad harvests has been 
intensified by the locust-like scourge of officials and landlords’ 
agents who swarmed into the province in the wake of the army 
which overthrew the autonomous, pro-Soviet “Democrats’” re- 
gime in December, 1946. In Persia the right to rule is synony- 
mous with the right to loot. Even the relief shipments sent in 
last winter were plundered by officials. 

Like pre-war France, Persia has its “two hundred families,” 
but instead of being industrialists and bankers these real rulers 


*In this respect, as in many others, the case of Iran closely parallels that 
of Venezuela which is analyzed by Harvey O’Connor in an article elsewhere in 
this issue. The reader is strongly urged to study Iran with Venezuela in 
mind, and vice versa. Both the similarities and the contrasts are extremely 
instructive, 
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of Persia are the great absentee landowners. No rich Persian 
landlord would think of living on his property, where the ten- 
ant cultivators are crowded into squalid, disease-ridden villages. 
Nor would he think of investing any part of his income in im- 
proving his land or modernizing cultivation. He spends the pro- 
ceeds from the 60 percent of the crop which his thousands of 
tenants are compelled to turn over to his agent on luxurious 
living in Teheran, annual shopping trips to Paris, and expensive 
American cars. Any “spare” money is let out at interest rates 
which begin at 30 percent, 

The government is one of the most overstaffed and under- 
functioning bureaucracies in the world. The Ministry of Finance, 
for example, has 3 under secretaries, 17 directors general, and 
some 350 employees of the highest civil-service grade. Such pay- 
roll padding compels the government to spend four-fifths of 
its budget on salaries. Persia is said to have 175,000 government 
officials, with fully 50,000 of them in Teheran. 


Projects for reform, of course, are not lacking, but they always 
come to naught. “The web of post-war promises and superficial 
reforms,” Roth reported, “is like a Persian rug thrown over a garb- 
age heap. It screens the unsightly but does not hide the odor of 
rottenness.” The utter and complete futility of expecting any serious 
reforms from the present ruling class of Iran is perfectly symbolized 
by “a dull-sounding official document entitled ‘Delinquent Tax- 
payers—Address unknown.’” This list of undiscoverable tax-dodgers 
includes, among others, the president of Parliament, the Queen 
Mother, the Mayor of Teheran, the head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the head of the Iranian Airways. 

This, then, is the crucially important background to keep in 
mind in analyzing the genesis and nature of the crisis which, flaring 
up in the last few months, has threatened to set the whole world 
afire. 

The crisis takes the form of a struggle to nationalize the huge 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (hereafter referred to as AIOC), a 
circumstance which is easily understandable in the light of the past 
history of the company and its relations to the Iranian people and 
government. 

AIOC is the very symbol of British imperialism. Based on con- 
cessions which date back into the nineteenth century, it first began 
to produce oil in 1908 and by 1913 was exporting sizable quantities. 
In that year a decisive event in the history of the company occurred. 
Winston Churchill was First Lord of the Admiralty, and the show- 
down with Germany was approaching. In order to strengthen Bri- 
tain’s naval position, the government decided to substitute oil for 
coal as the fuel of the British navy. This necessitated the taking of 
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steps to assure an uninterrupted supply of oil, and it was with this 
object in mind that Churchill arranged to have the government 
purchase a controlling stock interest in AIOC. Ever since, AIOC has 
been a crucial pillar of British imperial power, both in a military 
and in a financial sense, 


While yielding enormous profits to its stockholders and to the 
British treasury, AIOC has consistently pursued a grasping and ex- 
tortionate policy toward both its Iranian employees and the Iranian 
government. The terms of the original concession were extremely 
favorable to the company, which resisted all efforts by the Iranian 
government, especially in the years immediately after World War I, to 
work out a more just arrangement. Friction between AIOC and Iran 
mounted until finally, in 1932, the dictatorship of Reza Shah can- 
celed the concession. At that time the Iranians published figures to 
show that the total sum paid by the company to Iran in the period 
from 1901 to 1932 was no more than £11 million, whereas if the 
company had paid the normal taxes in force in Iran the sum would 
have been twice as large. (We rely for historical facts on the recently 
published book, Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948: A Study 
of Big-Power Rivalry, by George Lenczowski. Mr. Lenczowski is a 
London Pole who is extremely pro-British and anti-Soviet and does 
his best to put AIOC in a favorable light.) The British sent warships 
to the Persian Gulf and openly threatened to use force. Finally, after 
a bitter diplomatic wrangle, Britain, at that time under a Tory 
government, took the case to the League of Nations, then under 
British and French control much as the United Nations is today 
under American control. Despite all this pressure, the British were 
obliged to conclude a new agreement with Iran which was definitely 
more favorable to the latter than the old agreement. But the whole 
affair left a bad taste in the mouths of the Iranians and increased 
their already bitter hatred for AIOC. 


After World War II, the Iranians again reopened the question 
of AIOC’s concession. This time there was a new factor in the situa- 
tion, the very rapid development of Arabian oil by American capital. 
In negotiations which began in 1948, AIOC, as usual, played the 
role of the miser until it suddenly found that the ground had been 
cut from under its feet by an agreement reached between the Ameri- 
cans (Aramco) and Saudi Arabia calling for a 50-50 split of profits. 
Since then, no Iranian government has been able to secure the 
consent of the Majlis (parliament) to an agreement with AIOC, 
and, in the words of Business Week (March 17, 1951, p. 146), “op- 
position [has] grown in Iran to the whole idea of foreign control.” 
The situation was thus becoming increasingly explosive, with Iranian 
public opinion ever more insistent on the necessity for nationaliza- 
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tion, when, on March 7, Premier Ali Razmara, a moderate in terms 
of Iranian politics, was assassinated by a group of right-wing religious 
fanatics. This was the act which touched off the crisis. 

No understanding of this crisis, of its nature and its implications, 
is possible unless we keep in mind at all times the attitude of the 
Iranian people toward AIOC. As Michael Clark, New York Times 
correspondent, recently cabled from Teheran: 


Beneath events of the last weeks and months lies one solid 
fact, that of a deep popular revulsion against the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, symbol of foreign oppression, intrigue, and 
plunder. (Times, June 3.) 


In the past, quarrels between the Iranian government and 
AIOC have, as we have seen, been more or less chronic, and yet 
they have always been compromised or called off without producing 
any general political or social crisis. Government pressure on the 
company has been mostly in the nature of blackmail designed to 
increase the take of the politicians. ALOC, with the full cooperation 
of the British government, has countered with its own brand of 
blackmail. Tribesmen have been armed and incited against the 
Teheran government; one group of politicians has been bought up 
and played off against another. The whole relation between the 
Iranian government and the company might be described as a mov- 
ing equilibrium of blackmail and counter-blackmail. The increasing 
pressure of the masses has undoubtedly been felt on both sides, but 
in general each has merely tried to use this new factor for its own 
purposes. A well-informed French observer recently went so far as 
to suggest that AIOC may at first have been pleased with the cam- 
paign for nationalization, thinking to be able to turn it to good 
account: 


Such are the paradoxes of Iranian politics that Anglo- 
Iranian itself may well have applauded at the outset the cam- 
paign directed against it, since a new agreement arrived at under 
these conditions might appear to have been dictated by the 
popular will and hence to assure tranquillity in the years to come. 


(Edouard Sablier in Le Monde, March 22, 1951.) 


But, M. Sablier immediately adds, “this time the agitation seems 
to have gone too far.” This time the politicians have shown an alto- 
gether unprecedented intransigence; this time the Iranian ruling 
class, usually so corrupt and pliant, has given every sign of meaning 
business. How shall we explain this apparent contradiction? Can 
the leopard really change its spots? 

The explanation is not far to seek. As in the rest of the colonial 
world, the masses of Iran are on the march. They are no longer 
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willing to be mere pawns in the game of imperialist politics. They 
are now a party to everything that happens. In short, Iran has en- 
tered a period of revolutionary ferment. And how much is changed 
by that! 

The problem for the Iranian ruling class, of course, is not the 
nationalization of AIOC but how to keep the lid on the Iranian 
revolution, Paradoxical as it may sound, the Iranian ruling class has 
adopted nationalization as its chief counter-revolutionary weapon. 
Nationalization is the lightning rod which, it is hoped, will conduct 
the anger of the masses away from their domestic oppressors and 
onto the heads of the foreigner. 


The strategy is basically as old as oppression itself. Nationaliza- 
tion of AIOC plays exactly the same role for the Iranian ruling 
class as foreign conquest has played since time immemorial for 
threatened ruling classes in powerful military states. Listen to the 
following description of the situation in ancient Rome in the period 
after the Punic Wars: 


The alternative to war was agrarian reform. The landed 
aristocracy could counter the perpetual threat of revolution only 
with the glory of victorious leadership. . . . It was an aristocracy 
of landlords, large-scale agricultural entrepreneurs, born of 
struggle against their own people. It rested solely on control of 
the state machine. Its only safeguard lay in national glory. 
(J. A. Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social Classes, p. 58.) 


Substitute for “war” (which the Iranian ruling class is in no 
position to wage) “nationalization” and you have a perfect description 
of the Iranian situation today. 


This, then, is the explanation of the new-found fervor of the 
Iranian ruling class for nationalization—a principle which, for the 
rest, it must know is loaded with pitfalls and dangers. To quote 
again from M. Sablier, the canny Frenchman: 


The nationalization of the installations of Anglo-Iranian 
would not only threaten a British (and hence western) source of 
supply, but would run the risk of overflowing the bounds of both 
Iran and oil. The nationalization of the Suez Canal, and even 
of the cotton industry, has been talked about. The movement 
thus menaces not only the occidental powers which hold conces- 
sions in the Near East but even private enterprises, a fact which 
puts the local governments in a doubly embarrassing position. It 
is quite possible that this campaign let loose by ultra-nationalism 
will turn out to be the best weapon of the Communists. 


To the demand for nationalization, the British government at 
first reacted just as though nothing had changed since 1932. “Stern” 
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notes lectured the Iranians on the laws of property and contract, a 
case was prepared for submission to the World Court, and a con- 
tingent of paratroopers was hastily alerted for dispatch to the Near 
East. And the only effect, naturally enough, was to increase Iranian 
intransigence. The British were bluffing and must have known it. If 
they should use force in Iran, the Iranians would be virtually obliged 
to seek Soviet support (for which there is full justification in the 
Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 1921), and this in turn would oblige the 
British to lean more and more heavily on the United States. The 
outcome would then be either war or increased encroachments of 
the American oil trusts on the privileged position of AIOC in Iran. 
(In this connection, it is important to realize, as M. Sablier says, that 
“the struggle between the British and American [oil] companies has 
become intensified since the beginning of the exploitation [by the 
Americans] of the Saudi Arabian reserves.” It is no secret in oil 
circles, indeed, that the American companies have designs on AIOC 
and its monopoly position in Iran.) Either war or American “protec- 
tion” would mean for Britain the substantial loss of benefits from 


AIOC. 

The British, their bluff called, were soon looking around for 
another way out. And the Iranian ruling class, anxious to prevent 
the situation from getting beyond its control, was not averse to co- 
operating. At the time of writing, the British seem to have accepted 
the principle of nationalization with what grace they can muster, and 
the Iranian government has agreed to receive a delegation from 
AIOC to talk about the terms of the take-over. Negotiations may 
last some time, and it is impossible to predict the outcome. But it is 
easy to see that a settlement of sorts is quite possible. Iran would 
get the company, thus vindicating the demand for nationalization; 
and Britain would get a management contract and a promise of 
compensation which would allow her de facto to continue exploiting 
Iranian oil and to continue receiving a good share of the resulting 
pounds sterling (or dollars, since oil is as good as gold, if not better). 

Such a settlement might lead to a period of relative calm in Iran 
and in Anglo-Iranian relations, but it would be childish to sup- 
pose that the real Iranian crisis can be “solved” in this fashion. 
AIOC can be nationalized only once, and the quieting effect on 
Iran’s revolutionary movement could be no more than temporary. 
Indeed, many Iranians who have gotten into the habit of blaming 
everything on AIOC would merely have their eyes opened by 
nationalization. They would soon see that it is not only the ap- 
propriation of their most valuable natural resource by foreigners which 
is responsible for their plight; to an even greater degree, it is oppres- 
sion by a ruling class which regards its own people as mere objects of 
exploitation. Hence, even supposing that the present crisis subsides 
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(which it may or may not do), the Iranian revolutionary movement 
is bound to go on growing until eventually it is ready and able to 
take charge of the situation. When that day arrives, there will be an- 
other crisis and the outcome will be different. 


And what of this revolutionary movement? Made in Moscow, 
perhaps? Let us call in as a witness Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas: 


There are rumblings in every village from the Mediterranean 
to the Pacific. A force is gathering for a mighty effort. We 
think of this force as communistic. Communists exploit the situa- 
tion, stirring every discontent and making the pot boil. The 
revolutions which are brewing are not, however, Communist in 
origin nor will they end even if Soviet Russia is crushed through 
war. The revolutionaries are hungry men who have been 
exploited from time out of mind. This is the century of their 
awakening and mobilization. (Speech made at Tucson, Arizona, 
Feb. 14, 1951.) 


Justice Douglas’s view is based on first-hand observation, and it 
is not without significance that a large part of his sojourn in the 
Near and Middle East was spent in Iran. 

But wait a minute. The Iranian revolutionary movement is led 
by the Tudeh Party which every one admits is in fact the Iranian 
Communist Party. And haven’t we read somewhere—maybe it was 
in the Alsops’ column—that Tudeh is just an arm of the Soviet 
embassy? The only trouble with this theory is that there are no facts on 
which to base it, and plenty to refute it. According to Michael Clark, 
New York Times correspondent in Teheran: 


There is no evidence to support the theory that the Tudeh 
Party is abundantly subsidized by the Soviet Embassy. Although 
some financial assistance is doubtless provided where urgently 
needed, the party as a whole is extremely poor. Its wealth—and 
this is of utmost importance in a country like Iran—lies es- 
sentially in the faith, devotion, and discipline of its members. 
(Times, June 10. Italics added.) 


Ah, yes, but isn’t the Tudeh Party basically sympathetic to and 
oriented toward the Soviet Union? 

Certainly. And do you want to know why? Let us quote again, 
as we did in MR just a year ago, what Colonel C. E. Ponsonby said 
about Soviet Central Asia after a trip there in the winter of 1944-45, 
remembering that Colonel Ponsonby is a Tory with intimate knowl- 
edge of colonial affairs and that Soviet Central Asia is Iran’s next- 
door neighbor to the north: 


In Russia I visited the Republics in Central Asia of Azer- 
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baijan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan, but I will take Uzbe- 
kistan as an example. Twenty-one years ago the Emir of Uzbe- 
kistan (who held his territory under the Czar), in fear of the 
reprisals by his poor people, who existed only for the purpose of 
taxation, with twenty of his chief followers galloped away to 
Afghanistan, where he subsequently died. Today one of his sons 
is in a technical institute and another a teacher in Moscow. 
Twenty-one years ago the literacy (capacity to read and write) 
in Uzbekistan was 7 percent, practically the only teaching be- 
ing in the Mohammedan schools, and very few women could 
write at all. There were one or two small irrigation schemes on 
the Czar’s estates—there were no factories and no hydro-electric 
plants. What is the situation after twenty-one years? Now 98 
percent of the population can read and write; there are 4,000 
schools, two universities, and several technical institutes; there 
are large efficient factories, huge irrigation schemes; 20 hydro- 
electric plants; and, amongst other things a wonderful ballet and 
opera, including in its repertoire Othello and Desdemona. 
(United Empire, Sept-Oct. 1945.) 


Compare this with Andrew Roth’s description of Iran on pp. 
68-69 above, and you will see that in the short space of twenty-one 
years Iran’s next-door neighbors developed from a condition very 
like that of Iran today into a modern, economically progressive, 
culturally advanced society. In short, the Soviet Union has dis- 
covered how to solve Iran’s problems and has proved by actual 
example that the job can be done. If there is a better or more legiti- 
mate reason why Iran’s revolutionary movement should be pro-Soviet, 
we certainly do not know what it is. 

But there are other reasons, and the present crisis has brought 
them out with special clarity. The Soviet Union has practiced a 
policy of strict non-intervention in Iranian affairs throughout the 
crisis, and yet it has played an important role for all that. The 
very existence of a strong Soviet Union, as we pointed out above, 
has served to protect Iran against the kind of coercion that in an- 
other day the British would have been quick:to apply. Colonial 
peoples, when they are told that their “freedom” is threatened by 
“Soviet imperialism,” would do well to study the Iranian case with 
all the care that it deserves. Among other things, they may acquire a 
useful insight. into the peculiar uses to which words are put in the 
“free world” today. 

The role of the British Labor government in the Iranian crisis 
has had no visible contact with the socialist principles it professes. 
The relation of Britain to Iran has always been purely exploitative, 
and the Labor government has merely tried to maintain that relation 
as nearly intact as circumstances would permit. If one thing is certain, 
it is that no nation can be socialist at home while exploiting other 
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peoples abroad. Until British labor understands this, it will play 
the part of caretaker of British capitalism rather than inaugurator 
of British socialism. The Iranian crisis shows as clearly as anything 
could that it has not yet understood. 


Finally, a word about the role of the United States in the Iranian 
crisis. The American government has been in a dilemma from the 
outset. On the one hand, it has to reckon with the American oil 
companies which would be delighted to profit from AIOC’s dif- 
ficulties in any way they could—for example, by getting the manage- 
ment contract to run the nationalized company—and which may 
even have had a hand in stirring up the crisis with this objective in 
mind, (“It is indisputable,” says M. Sablier in the article already 
cited, “that the American companies have not ceased to covet the 
Anglo-Iranian concession. . . . It is not impossible a priori that the 
Iranian demands on the British company could have pleased the 
Americans.”) The normal role of the State Department, of course, 
would be to give the oil companies whatever assistance they needed. 
But in this case, to do so would be to put the whole western alliance 
in jeopardy. The London Economist, which usually speaks for the 
most pro-American wing of the British capitalist class, issued a clear 
warning on this subject in its issue of May 5th. Noting that “it 
would be deplorable if Dr. Mossadegh [the Iranian premier] should 
be acting in the belief that a team of American technicians would 
be quickly available to take over and run an industry expropriated 
from its British owners,” the Economist directed the following advice 
to Washington: 


The whole structure of western policy is crucially at stake in 
Persia. It is imperative that America, like Britain, should back 
up its partner with full loyalty in action, however many doubts 
and hesitations may be felt and publicly expressed. Washington 
should realize that this is the test of the partnership that is likely 
to be decisive and cannot be evaded. 


So. far, at any rate, Washington seems to have taken heed and 
put the interests of the capitalist coalition above the interests of the 
oil companies. This has restricted its role to what has been called that 
of an “honest broker,” though it would perhaps be more accurate to 
say that of a mediator between two satellites. 

At the same time, however, the United States government has 
shown the greatest alarm over the Iranian situation. Questioned at 
the MacArthur hearings, Secretary of State Acheson said: “We 
believe that the situation in Iran is one of the greatest possible serious- 
ness, and might easily deteriorate into a situation out of which war 
could grow.” 


At first glance, this seems a little difficult to understand. True, 
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the British did threaten to send troops to Iran, but a “little” war 
between Britain and Iran would hardly keep the Washington policy- 
makers up nights. Clearly, it is something else that has them worried. 
Is it Soviet threats to intervene? No, there have been no such threats. 
Well, then, what is it? Let Senator Kefauver, a staunch Truman 
Democrat, give the answer. We quote from a story in the New York 
Times of May 29th: 


Senator Estes Kefauver last night urged joint action by the 
United States and Britain to check “disintegration” in Iran. 

The delicate balance of world power would be upset if 
Iran falls within the Soviet Union’s sphere of influence, he said, 
and such a development “free nations could not tolerate.” 

“It would mean war,” asserted Senator Kefauver. “This 
could happen—and this summer.” 

He spoke at a meeting of the Atlantic Union Committee in 
Town Hall. The Senator believed that Moscow would prefer 
the “present rapid trend toward disintegration” in Teheran 
rather than risk an open conflict by intervention. Conditions ap- 
peared to him favorable for a Communist coup entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Russians, 


Get it? No danger of Russian intervention, but there might be 
a successful revolution in Iran. And the “free nations could not tol- 
erate” that. In fact, “it would mean war.” 


To preserve the balance of power and suppress revolution, by 
war if necessary: those are the high aims of the “free nations.” 
At any rate, we have the Iranian crisis to thank for bringing them out 
into the full light of day. 

(June 15, 1951) 





But freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not matter 
much. That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its 
substance is the right to differ as to things that touch the heart of 
the existing order. 

If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it is 
that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of opinion or force 
citizens to confess by word or act their faith therein. 


United States Supreme Court, in 
West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette 
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VENEZUELA: A STUDY IN IMPERIALISM 


BY HARVEY O'CONNOR 


For Venezuelans, the dread words that wrote themselves on the 
wall at Belshazzar’s feast, “Mene, mene, tekel upharsin,” have a 
special meaning. In the Indian language of that country, “mene” 
means oil. 

Some 10 percent of Venezuela is sitting in on the modern Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, catered by Standard Oil and Shell; the other 4,000,000 
are on the outside looking in, with hunger in their bellies and disease 
in their bones. But some day, when the last oil is pumped out, the 
feast must end. 

Then, in the words of Arturo Uzlar-Pietri, the stricken land 
will need the disaster services of International Red Cross brigades 
doling out soup as its people expire surrounded by mountains of 
empty Frigidaires, silent Philcos, and gasless Cadillacs. Prophet of 
doom, Uzlar-Pietri is also a leading economist, a minister in former 
governments, professor at the University of Caracas, popularizer of 
the slogan “sembrar el petroleo”—invest the income from oil royal- 
ties in rehabilitation of the nation. 

Uzlar-Pietri is not alone in his jeremiads. From right to left and 
deep in the center, Venezuela’s economists know that its present 
prosperity is as stable as the pool of oil it sits on. They know that 
the heart of the country is being eaten out, even as the skyscrapers 
rise higher in Caracas and the chrome-plated suburbs reach up and 
down the valley high in the Andes. 

When oil was discovered along Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela was 
a sleepy, provincial, semi-feudal land of 2 million feeding itself 
somehow and exporting annually $20 million of coffee, cocoa, and 
cattle. After 25 years of oil prosperity, Venezuela’s exports (aside from 
oil) are still $20 million a year, mainly coffee and cocoa. There are 
no surplus cattle left to export, and were it not for government 
subsidies, not a single bean of coffee or cocoa could enter the world 
market. 

After a quarter century of oil imperialism, Venezuela can no 


Harvey O’Connor is the author of Mellon’s Millions, The Guggenheims, The 
History of the Oil Workers International Union, and other books. He has 
recently returned from several months of investigating conditions in the 
Caribbean area. 
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longer feed herself. According to Dr. Miguel Parra Leon, another 
eminent Venezuelan economist, the country now produces only half 
the corn, half the meat, one-third of the green vegetables and 
grains, and half the milk it consumes. There are fewer cattle on 
the great llanos that sweep to the Orinoco than at the time of 
the Revolution in 1812. 

The most widely advertised commodity is “Klim,” a powdered 
milk imported from Wisconsin. Fresh milk is flown in daily from 
Miami. Two hundred thousand peasants who have deserted their 
“conucos” and the plantations now live under the bridges in golden 
Caracas, or along the gullies or up on the hillsides above the city, 
in ironically named “ranchos.” These “ranchos”’ are devoid of 
streets, sewers, water, light, schools, or any amenity. Shacks madé of 
packing boxes, discarded tin sheet, wall board, and burlap “house” 
one-third of the city. 


Only oil really “grows.” If the fields are being deserted, and 
the llanos are empty of cattle, the factories are certainly artificial. Not 
a one would survive lowering of the tariff wall, for any manufactured 
article can be bought more cheaply in New York, London, or Amster- 
dam than it can be made in Venezuela. 

In general, everything in Venezuela except primitive products 
costs 50 to 100 percent more than in the States. If it is imported, 
it costs the New York price, plus transportation to La Guaira, plus 
heavy import duties and harbor fees, plus transportation to the capital, 
plus importer’s mark-up, plus wholesaler’s mark-up, plus retailer’s 
mark-up. If produced domestically, then the price is the sum of the 
New York price on similar merchandise, plus the tariff wall, plus 
profits. Whatever may be the pleasures of Caracas, they are not for 
American tourists, who would shy away from the Andean price 
level; even the local bourgeoisie saves money by spending longish 
seasons in Miami, New York, or Paris. 

Profits are enormous, So much money can be made so easily in 
Caracas real estate that a speculator would be a fool to piddle around 
with 10-20 percent profits in industry and commerce. Fifty percent 
seems to be the minimum acceptable. A glass bottle factory was 
dismantled because it made only 80 percent, and there was bigger 
money to be made elsewhere. (The United States bottle industry was 
of course interested in the dismantling.) This is no “normal” capital- 
ist economy, but one geared to speculation and quick riches. 

What has happened to Venezuela is a gold-plated disaster 
moving on noiseless oiled bearings toward tragedy. Its ancient, static 
but self-sufficient economy has been tossed in the ashcan. Now it 
reaps billions of bolivars each year for its oil. With these bolivars it 
buys all the expensive trash of the world—baubles, Uzlar-Pietri calls 
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them. When the oil runs out, he says, the nation will be like an old 
tailor’s chest filled with useless spangles. Lacking subsidies, industry 
will collapse; agriculture will long since have perished. 

“The monoproductive character of the exploitation in Latin 
America whether in oil, bananas, or minerals,” writes a Venezuelan 
student in New York, “chokes the free development of our national 
economy by making the state dependent on that income. Therefore 
it is impossible to diversify and the large commercial interests and 
the landlords become happy parasites on what is handed out to 
them; the peasantry and the workers are further impoverished and 
the semi-feudal framework remains unchanged.” 

No colonial country can rival Venezuela’s top-heavy economy. 
Oil represents 94 percent of her exports. At least three-fourths of the 
government’s $500 million-a-year income is attributed to oil. 

The rise of oil has been meteoric. In 1917, only 121 thousand 
barrels were produced along Lake Maracaibo. In 1928 the figure 
was 105 million; in 1940, 183 million, By 1949 it had leaped up to 
475 million. 

The effect on the federal budget has also been meteoric. In 
1917, the government operated on an income of $20 million, including 
$50,000 in oil taxes. Twenty years later, the income was $100 mil- 
lion, with oil furnishing $25 million. But last year government 
revenues were $525 million. Of this, $177 million came from oil 
royalties, $97 million from import duties financed almost wholly 
through oil exports, $76 million from income taxes, again mostly 
oil-produced, and $60 million from profit on dollar-bolivar exchange, 
almost wholly due to oil. So the economy of Venezuela is a “budget 
economy”; the government seems to be the source of all wealth, al- 
though in reality it merely redistributes the income it gets from oil. 

If the oil revenues seem generous, that is a tribute to the world’s 
most far-sighted and ably-led corporation—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Standard wants no Iran in Venezuela. It is a privilege and 
a pleasure to pay so much to the government—or so little, when it is 
remembered that Standard’s Venezuela subsidiary, Creole, made a 
profit of $167 million last year. This figures out at $9,630 on the 
labor of each of its employes—probably the world’s record, and 
another tribute to Standard’s sagacity. 

Standard produces about half of all Venezuela’s oil. Shell, the 
British-Dutch company, accounts for a fourth, Gulf (Mene Grande) 
for a seventh. The rest is produced by other American companies 
such as Socony (another Standard firm), Sinclair, and Phillips. 

The military Junta holds the reins, but need it be added that 
Arthur T. Proudfit, head of Creole, holds the power? The relation- 
ship is subtle and implicit. Mr. Proudfit thunders no orders, pounds 
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no tables in Caracas. In the pillaging of a nation, both sides under- 
stand that a suave cordiality based on a fair division of the swag 
is what counts. For this, Creole pays over royalties and taxes, on a 
50-50 basis on its profits; for this, the Junta pays $50 million a year 
to maintain its ministry of national defense. As no other Latin 
nation wants to invade Venezuela, the national defense money can be 
devoted entirely to police, jails, spies, and the paraphernalia of internal 
suppression. 

In the presence of the majestic profits of the corporations and 
the lordly income of the Junta, it would be ungenerous to stint 
the workers. Venezuelan oil workers earn. more than their brothers 
in any land except the United States. They are paid for seven days 
of the week, buy in company-subsidized commissaries, have company- 
provided hospital and medical services, live in company houses, send 
their children to company schools, and enjoy 25 days of paid vacation 
each year. 

The labor and social security laws in many respects are more 
advanced than in the United States. Based on the ability of the 
oil corporations to pay, on the struggles of the unions, and on the 
liberal outlook of Accién Democratica, these laws set minimum wages, 
provide two weeks’ paid vacations for all workers each year, one 
month’s severance pay for each year worked, full pay for Sundays 
and holidays not worked, and 10 percent of the net profits paid as a 
special bonus at the end of the year. Minimum wages range from 
$1.20 a day for unskilled jobs in smaller cities to $9 for skilled work 
in Maracaibo, the oil capital. Union scales are higher. 


The other side of the picture shows the countryside drained of 
its most vigorous youth who flow to the oil camps and the cities 
to try to get into the magic circle of oil. It shows housing without 
amenities, except in the oil camps; a dict that leaves lingering dis- 
ease unchecked; social conditions which encourage gambling, prostitu- 
tion, and the consumption of aguardiente. The erosion that is tearing 
away the country’s best soil is matched by the human erosion in the 
Anzéategui oil camps, where 22 percent of the workers suffer major 
accidents each year, leading to death or permanent or partial dis- 
ability, while a third suffer serious accidents. 

Two-thirds of the people live in the countryside. Some work for 
wages on the plantations (latifundias), but most are share-croppers 
or till their own little “‘conucos,” mere clearings torn out of the moun- 
tainsides and deserted when the soil washes down the gullies. Only 
10 percent of the rural population own their own land. Four percent 
of the rural population own 78 percent of the cultivable soil. These 
are the latifundias, which produce what remains of the export crops. 
The “conucos” do not even furnish a subsistence, so the conuquero 
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must hire himself out to get the ready cash needed for clothing and 
for his family’s needs. 


This is the “real” Venezuela—there before oil was struck, there 
now, and all that will remain when oil is gone. It was impoverished, 
disease-ridden, illiterate 25 years ago, and still is. This is the Venezuela 
which anguishes patriots who regard the country’s prosperity as an il- 
lusion. This is the one-fifth of the nation where four-fifths of the 
people live, for most of Venezuela is still an untapped wilderness. 
The great llanos that stretch from the Andes to the Orinoco support 
less life today than a hundred years ago; the Guayana highlands be- 
yond the Orinoco are inhabited only by primitive forest Indians. 





The land is the country’s central problem, but no one dares to 
touch it. Accién Democratica passed an agrarian reform law in 
1945 but was afraid to implement it. Some land was rented from the 
latifundistas and sub-rented to peasants, and that was all. 


Salvador de la Plaza, Venezuela’s leading Marxist economist, 
a bitter critic of the inept Accién Democratica, has sketched the 
agrarian reform the land needs. He calls for dispossession of the 
latifundistas, the organizing of peasant communes, the provision of 
adequate credits, machinery, technical services, and social amenities. 


For once, the problem is not lack of economic means. The ma- 
jestic income from oil could easily finance the rejuvenation of Vene- 
zuela’s agriculture in less than a generation. The money is there, but 
not the will—at least so far as the government is concerned. 


The country does not lack for planners. Nearly every economist 
has tried his hand at it, and the present Minister of International 
Development (Fomento), Manuel R. Egafia, is no exception. On 
paper he has sketched the spending of billions of dollars. He would 
“sow the petroleum” dollars in this way: $300 million for harbors 
and canals, $600 million for roads, $600 million for irrigation and 
electrification. It is a typical bourgeois economist’s dream. The har- 
bors are to be enlarged so that Venezuela can import more food, 
more autos, more electric refrigerators. Already the ports of La 
Guaira and Puerto Cabello are choked with these imports, the symbol 
of a nation which, as Uzlar-Pietri says, is “progressively castrating 
itself.”” Harbors for exports aren’t needed, because hardly anything but 
oil leaves the country, and the companies do their own harbor work. 


Minister Egafia would spend $600 million for great permanent 
“Roman” roads, to carry four lanes of traffic and loads as heavy as 
100 tons, to be bordered by stately avenues of noble trees, and to 
run through the mountains, the llanos, the deserts and the selvas 
even to the jungle border with Brazil. These roads would cost $120,000 
a mile, or more than twice what the oil companies spend on theirs. 
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Such a one is being built now, to connect the capital with its sea- 
port and airport. It is the government’s proud claim that it will be 
possible to get to the Caribbean from Caracas in 15 minutes (handy 
for outgoing Presidents) . 

Irrigation is badly needed in a country which is semi-arid, but 
who would benefit, the latifundistas or the conuqueros? Egafia does 
not specify. Electrification would be nice, too. But peasants who can’t 
afford kerosene for their lamps will hardly be good customers. The 
irrigation-electrification schemes would be essential in a program 
of agrarian reform, but that unfortunately is not contained in Min- 
ister Egafia’s plans. 

Actually, more than $100 million a year is being spent on public 
works, much of it essential upkeep, some of it solid addition to 
the nation’s wealth, some of it mere grandiose display. Barcelona has 
no sewage system, but its airport is better than Philadelphia’s. In the 
capital the children of the bureaucracy attend the splendid “Republic 
of Uruguay” school; the bureaucrats themselves have the magnificent 
University hospital. But there is no public telephone system in 
eastern Venezuela (the oil companies of course have their private 
system), and it takes three or four days to journey by bus from 
Caracas to Maracaibo, 500 kilometers away. Roman temples are 
reared in a land of primitive huts; the promise of attractive workers’ 
housing in Caracas is just another lure depopulating the rural val- 
leys in the Andes. 


“Sowing the petroleum” means, in effect, that a good part of the 
oil income is siphoned by direct subsidy to plantation owners so that 
they may continue their exports, and to manufacturers to build up 
domestic industries. These factories turn out mainly consumers’ goods— 
beer, cigarettes, clothing, liquor, soap, cement, soft drinks, tires, and 
so on, One and all they are parasitic. Bereft of government subsidies 
and high tariff protection, they would collapse like a house of 
cards. 


Real planning to rebuild Venezuela’s agriculture, and whatever 
industry is appropriate, is politically impossible now. Such planning 
requires breaking the power of the latifundistas, the first step to agrar- 
ian reform, But the final power is exercised not in the Presidential 
Palace, or the Capitol, or even in the swank clubs of the plantation 
owners and cockroach capitalists. The fate of Venezuela is determined 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, the head office of Standard of Jersey. But 
on its board of directors sit no representatives of Venezuela. The 
economic life of the country can be paralyzed by a simple motion 
in Standard’s board—a motion, for instance, that Venezuelan oil 
production be curtailed 25 percent, or 50 percent, in favor of Arabian 
production. In that decision, Venezuela would have no voice, even 
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though the nation’s rickety economy and the revenues of the govern- 
ment would be at stake. 


This is the essence of imperialism, its negation of national sov- 
ereignty, its mockery of the hopes and decisions of a people. Within 
the country reigns an imperium in imperio—the oil companies with 
their own private cities and towns, their own private roads and tele- 
phone systems, their private ports, their private police. Over both 
this enclave within a nation, and the nation itself, rules a small 
group of financial oligarchs in faraway Manhattan. 


Impotence marks all of Venezuela’s varying governments as mere 
care-takers, assuring stability so that the wells may pump and the 
tankers may move their cargoes out to the safe havens of nearby 
Dutch Aruba and Curagao. Therefore the air of futility underlying 
the jeremiads of Venezuela’s savants, the irresponsibility and effer- 
vescence of its leaders, the dull complacency of its bureaucrats. 


Venezuela’s lack of real sovereignty is coupled with lack of 
experience with democratic forms. When the Tyrant Gomez died 
in 1935, the country awoke to a springtime of comparative liberty 
after a generation of bizarre cruelty. For the first time in the nation’s 
history, unions of workers and peasants grew, despite periods of 
repression. Political parties began to develop. Under President 
Medina, in the early 1940s, it was said that for once there were 
neither political prisoners nor exiles. 

Accién Democratica, with the help of young Army officers, 
seized power in 1945. This party represented the hopes of the new 
Venezuela and flourished as a reflex of Roosevelt’s New Deal. Under 
it, the unions grew to be a decisive factor in politics, The leaders 
of AD tried the Rooseveltian formula of uniting progressive capitalists, 
such as they were, and the intellectuals with the unions and peasants 
in a regime of “social peace” supported by the Communists. A sec- 
tion of the Communists revolted against such “Browderism” and 
formed the group known later as the “black” Communists, from the 
color of their ballots in the 1947 election. They denounced AD 
for betraying agrarian reform, for its illusions of cooperation with the 
oil corporations and Nelson Rockefeller, appropriately or ironically 
the State Department’s expert on Latin America. 

AD itself fell in 1948, betrayed by the very Army officers which 
had helped it to power. “Carlito” Chaibaud, protégé of President 
Gallegos, so close to the AD leader that he lived in the President's 
home, organized the coup d’état; in deference to the close relation- 
ship, Carlito saw to it that the President was escorted safely out of 
the country. Perhaps the one gain of bloody Gomez’s reign of terror 
had been that he had whipped down the military chieftains and 
broken their power in favor of his own unitary rule. AD called the 
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army back into politics, and fell by its own stratagem. 


President Gallegos, in exile, charged that the oil corporations 
worked with the army in overthrowing his progressive regime. The 
truth seems to lie to either side of that claim. The oil companies, like 
the State Department, desire stability in Latin American govern- 
ments, and had no basic grievance against AD, even though the 
growing pressure of the unions was annoying. In Venezuela, the 
corporations do not care to be aligned too closely with any govern- 
ment, for sure as shooting its days are numbered—at any rate they 
always have been. The Junta, in denying that it is a tool of the oil 
companies, can point to its continued efforts to get a better deal on oil 
royalties. In any event, it bargains sharply for its reward in keeping 
the lid on Venezuela. 

The army denies, too, that it is reactionary. If it had to break 
the Confederation of Labor and the Oil Workers Federation, it was 
only because they backed AD to the point of trying to force a coup 
d’état through general strikes, and not because the regime hates 
unions. The Junta—in a paraphrase of Taft-Hartley—explains that 
it is not against unions “as such,” but resents their political activities. 
Unions not tied in with AD and the “red” Communists are still 
legal, but have become anemic under police surveillance. The Junta 
has not altered the progressive Labor Law or Social Security Law; 
but in practice the absence of militant unions has weakened the en- 
forcement of both laws and prevented any improvement in them. 


It is an anomaly of the current dictatorship that the more un- 
compromising Communists are still tolerated. At noonday on the 
busy streets of Caracas, copies of Unién Soviética, the official Soviet 
magazine, are hawked with stentorian cries. The Soviet-Venezuelan 
cultural society is active. The Caracas Journal, American weekly, in 
defiance of a ban on foreigners’ acting in domestic politics, calls 
stridently for the suppression of the “black” Communists. The re- 
gime’s attitude is that only AD and its supporters are under the ban, 
and certainly the “black” Communists never supported Gallegos, 
“social peace,” or the political strikes which sought to overthrow 
the Junta in 1949 and 1950. 

In Caracas, they say the Junta is not a “dictadura” but a “dicta- 
blanda,” a play on the Spanish words for “hard” and “soft.” Cer- 
tainly it does not indulge in the bloody orgies of the neighboring 
Colombian dictatorship. A score of AD and “red”? Communists are 
immured in the Model Prison and others are in exile, but there are 
no reports of torture. The “legal” unions have a little leeway—but 
not much since strikes are forbidden. The press censors itself, for 
the most part. It may be that the rulers of Venezuela have learned 
from Standard Oil the art of keeping people in chains that do not cut 
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as they bind. The techniques applied to the creation and maintenance 
of company unions in Bayonne and Baytown come in handy in Vene- 
zuela, for a suave business-like government. 

Something of this bland spirit is evident in the Junta’s recent 
announcement that free and fair elections will be held in 1952 in which 
all parties may compete—except Accién Democratica, which polled 
75 percent of the votes in the only really free election Venezuela has 
ever had, and the “red” Communists. 

The Junta has declined, so far, to blood any of its troops in 
Korea, despite State Department pressure. Instead, it dispatched 
$100,000 in medical supplies. Venezuela, after all, is also a sinall 
nation, and reports of the obliteration of the Korean people make 
sour reading in Latin America. The news reels of American bombers, 
likely to make some North Americans boastful of their power, are 
more apt in Venezuela to stir sympathy with the bombed. In any 
event, the Junta has troubles enough of its own with feuding army 
factions and an unstable political situation. It does not care to add to 
them. 

For the visible future Venezuela seems likely to remain the 
El Dorado of Standard Oil and Shell, with a small minority of 
Venezuelans invited to share in the Feast of Belshazzar. Unhappily for 
its own good, this pearl of great price is indefensible. If a Caracas 
government ever should prove as unregenerate as the current Iranian 
regime, the state of Zulia surrounding Lake Maracaibo could readily 
be detached, 4 la Panama, from the rest of the country and erected 
into a separate sovereignty under surveillance of the Marines. While 
the British must land paratroopers in Cyprus, still a thousand miles 
away, to threaten the Iranian government, our own airborne troops 
could be in Maracaibo practically overnight. Only a wretched road 
over the Andes links Maracaibo to the rest of Venezuela. 

Even more important, Venezuela lacks Iran’s good fortune in 
having the neighboring Soviet government as a counterpoise in its 
bargaining. 

So close to its imperial masters, the country finds even its politics 
reflecting the current fashions in Washington, While Roosevelt was in 
the White House, Accién Democratica pursued a New Deal policy 
in Caracas. Now that the monopolies run Washington by direct in- 
stead of remote control, a pallid Military Junta marks time in 
Venezuela. It is significant however that an openly reactionary 
regime can find no foothold at the present time. 

Most people there see no allure in capitalism. None of the 
varicolored parties boosts the virtues of free enterprise, dog-eat-dog, 
and the atomic bomb. Although repression has blocked the develop- 
ment of a socialist solution of the nation’s problems, the workers, 
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peasants, and intellectuals are innately socialist. Picasso’s peace dove 
adorns the University of Caracas student paper. 

All Venezuela is watching intently the drama of a dying im- 
perialism in Iran. The government hopes that nationalization will 
choke Iranian production, thereby raising the importance of Vene- 
zuelan oil in the world market. Only a few months ago Venezuela 
for the first time exchanged diplomatic representation with Iran, 
expressing in veiled terms the hope that both countries could co- 
operate in bargaining with the international Standard Oil-Shell 
monopoly. 

As for the oil workers, they view Iran as a symbol of hope. 
Most of the oil unions favor nationalization, but under the Accién 
Democratica regime such sentiments were submerged in deference 
to “social peace”; now that the unions are fighting for their very 
existence, nationalization is more a dream than a specific point in a 
union program. With the examples of Mexico and Iran before them, 
it can be expected that nationalization will come more to the front 
as a demand, That, however, will be within the framework of a popu- 
lar government whose other fundamental project will be the col- 
lectivizing of agriculture. 





Only the base in spirit will accept misery in this world for the 
promise of bliss in the next. 


—Zola 





War is far more repugnant to human nature than consistent 
with it. If war were consistent with human nature in the same sense 
in which companionship, for example, is consistent with human na- 
ture, then war would be a state in which men felt free and at ease. 
Exactly the reverse, of course, is true. War is in fact so repugnant to 
normal human behavior that men have to be drafted into it, and all 
modern armies provide staffs of psychiatrists to care for the psycho- 
logical ills which war engenders. Happiness is a good test of what 
conditions are in harmony with human nature, and by that test war 
must seem to be unnatural indeed. 


—Barrows Dunham, Man Against Myth 
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THE BIGGEST LITTLE PAPER 
THIS COUNTRY EVER KNEW 


BY GEORGE H. SHOAF 


From the beginning of this century until the outbreak of World 
War I there was printed in Girard, Kansas, an obscure village of 
not more than 1,000 inhabitants, a four-page weekly paper that not 
only made the bigwigs of this nation sit up and take notice, but at- 
tracted the attention of people in every land where the English 
language was spoken and read; a paper whose circulation at that 
time exceeded the circulation of The Saturday Evening Post. That 
paper was The Appeal to Reason, now almost forgotten save by old- 
time socialists and progressives who cherish its memory as a sacred 
possession. It was the time in our nation’s history when Eugene V. 
Debs and W. J. Bryan were commanding vast audiences everywhere, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, was a 
power to be reckoned with. 

In telling the story of The Appeal to Reason, I must be forgiven 
if I am somewhat autobiographical. For I figured in all the major 
stories that helped to put the paper on the American map from the 
war between the Western Federation of Miners and the Mine 
Owners’ Association at the turn of the century to the fiasco of the 
McNamara case, in 1911. I was known to the socialist and labor 
public as “The Appeal’s war correspondent.” When a big labor strike 
occurred, no matter where, I was sent to cover it. In the 1910 
Philadelphia strike which started as a street car strike, and developed 
into a strike that virtually paralyzed the industrial life of the city, I 
acted as an Appeal to Reason reporter, and as publicity man for 
W. D. Mahon, International President of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation, who had charge of the strike for organized labor. It was 
then I met young Emanual Julius, Philadelphia born and raised, a 
youthful socialist, who aided me much in picking up items regard- 
ing the strike, and who introduced me to the Philadelphia way of life. 
I mention this for the reason that through the years Julius (who 
later became Haldeman-Julius) and I have maintained comradely 


As this article explains, George Shoaf was for years one of the feature writers 
on The Appeal to Reason. The article was written largely from memory, since 
Mr. Shoaf’s file of the paper was long ago destroyed in a fire. However, he 
was able to check the facts with friends who worked for the paper during its 
heyday. 
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contacts. Subsequently he became owner of The Appeal to Reason 
plant where for years he has conducted a successful publishing 
business, 


When the Colorado labor war reached its climax, the circulation 
of The Appeal to Reason approximated 75,000. When the Mc- 
Namara trial was held in Los Angeles eight years later, the weekly 
paid-up circulation averaged 600,000. How can this phenomenal 
growth be explained? 


It was the part the Appeal to Reason played in a famous trial 
that established its widespread reputation as a champion of labor. 
In 1906 Haywood and Moyer, two officials, and Pettibone, an ex- 
member of the Western Federation of Miners, were accused by the 
State of Idaho of having been the leaders in a successful plot to 
bomb the ex-governor of Idaho, who had called out the militia 
against the union during the Coeur d’Aleine disturbance of 1899. 
These three men, all of whom lived in Colorado, were secretly ex- 
tradited to Idaho by the governor of Colorado, in a manner which 
resembled a kidnapping rather than a legal move to expedite justice. 
At this point the Appeal to Reason printed and circulated 4,000,000 
copies in which the bloody plot and plan of the Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation to get rid of the union leaders was exposed for the crime it 
was. 


That edition electrified the nation. Prior to that event the 
commercial press had sought to minimize the importance of the 
affair, printing very little about what was taking place. Thereafter, 
however, because of the charges made by the little Kansas paper, 
charges that could not go unnoticed, all the metropolitan dailies and 
press associations were forced to give the matter publicity. When the 
trial of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone began, the Boise courtroom 
was jammed with newspaper men and special correspondents. The 
Association game was spoiled. The intention had been to sneak 
through a farcical trial of the Federation officials, minus publicity, 
before a packed and paid-for jury, and following conviction to hang 
them and forget. 


It was the exposure of the infamous plot by The Appeal to 
Reason alone which prevented the judicial murder of the Federation 
officials. Following his acquittal and release, W. D. Haywood, in a 
public speech in Girard, gave full credit to the paper for his freedom 
and that of his associate officials. Still later, in an article printed in 
The American Freeman, a Haldeman-Julius publication, Fred D. 
Warren, Appeal to Reason editor, kindly bestowed much of the 
credit on the writer of this article as the investigator who dug up 
and wrote the facts which circumvented the conspiracy of the Mine 
Owners’ Association to railroad the Federation officials to the gallows. 
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To illustrate the power of The Appeal to Reason and the per- 
suasive effect it had on the minds of its adherents, hearken to this: 
Eugene Debs, chief editorial writer at this time, aroused and angered 
over the prospect of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone being judicially 
murdered, wrote an editorial which for challenge, denunciation, and 
call for working-class action has never had its equal in American 
journalism, That editorial was entitled, AROUSE, YE SLAVES! 
One of the paragraphs read: “If they attempt to murder Moyer, 
Haywood, and their brothers, a million revolutionists will meet them 
with guns. Get ready, comrades, for action! If the plutocrats begin 
the program, we will end it!” 


By actual count, more than 25,000 men in every part of the 
country responded to the Debs editorial, saying they would meet 
him in Kansas City, or some other central location, from which, 
fully armed, they would march under his leadership to Idaho where 
they would forcibly release the Federation officials from the Boise 
jail. Warren, the editor, who was opposed to violence but who wor- 
shipped Debs, mailed out a personal letter to these volunteers ad- 
vising them that publicity, and more publicity, would be more ef- 
fective than armed intervention. He asked the potential revolutionaries 
to substitute Appeal to Reason subs for Krag-Jorgensen rifles. And, 
brother, sister, this they did. In just a few weeks the paper had 
increased its circulation by 100,000 new readers! The avalanche of 
subs swamped the office force, and all employees had to work day 
and night getting the subs tabulated, and the money counted! 


When, at the height of the defense campaign, Warren wrote an 
editorial advocating consistency in the use of the kidnapping device, 
he found to his cost but not to his surprise that the shoe was on the 
other foot. A former governor, Taylor of Kentucky was wanted in his 
native state for questioning in connection with the murder of a 
political rival. Taylor had fled to Indiana, and the governor refused 
to extradite him. Warren, in his editorial, offered to pay $1,000 in 
cash to any man or group of men who would kidnap Taylor and 
return him to Kentucky. He made this offer to demonstrate the class 
character of American judicial procedure. The courts had sanctioned 
the kidnapping of Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, their illegal 
transfer from Colorado to Idaho, but in the case of a Republican 
ex-governor the situation was different. But the postal authorities 
did not see it that. way. Warren was indicted for sending “scurrilous, 
defamatory, and threatening” literature through the mails. The case 
was postponed for two years during which Debs spent much time 
traveling around the country speaking for Warren. When the case 
finally was tried, Clarence Darrow, of Chicago, in defending Warren 
pointed out and stressed the class character of American judicial 
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procedure. Debs, who had attended several sessions of the trial, re- 
marked to a friend when the prosecuting attorney tried to defend 
court procedure: “I think if there is anything on earth that needs to 
be saved it is these damned courts.” 


The outcome of the trial was that the editor of the Appeal was 
sentenced to six months in jail and a fine of five thousand dollars. 
The case was appealed but a Federal Circuit Court upheld the sen- 
tence against Warren. The following quotation from The Bending 
Cross, Ray Ginger’s biography of Debs, illustrates to perfection the 
fighting spirit and singlemindedness of the Appeal’s editor: 


On February 2, 1911, President Taft decided to exercise his 
executive clemency. For unstated reasons, he struck the six 
months’ imprisonment from Warren’s sentence and reduced the 
fine to a hundred dollars. An official pardon was duly delivered 
to Fred Warren in Girard. The pardon did not bear a union 
label. Elated at this oversight, Warren hastily seized his chance 
to jeer at the President. Pasting on the document a huge sticker: 
‘Demand the Label on All Your Printing,’ he returned it to Taft. 
The next issue of the Appeal carried a reproduction of the 
pardon. Beneath the picture, Warren declared that he would 
not “pay the $100 fine otherwise than in the form of Appeal 
sub cards.” But Taft . . . refused to engage in a public dis- 
cussion with the Girard weekly. Warren never did pay the fine. 


The Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone case had put the Appeal on the 
map. From that time on its name appeared on the map in bolder 
and bolder type. On many occasions editions running over 2,000,000 
copies were printed and circulated. At no time were papers mailed or 
handed out free. As circulation increased, prices dropped. The gen- 
eral price adopted was a year’s subscription for 50 cents, with four 
or more copies to each subscriber at 25 cents per copy. Under present 
inflated conditions, of course, it would be impossible to print and 
mail any kind of weekly publication at that price. Most American 
socialists became subscribers and boosters. Several labor organizations 
paid for and took the paper for their respective memberships. If a 
deficit occurred, enough capitalist advertising was accepted in one 
issue to straighten out the exchequer; but such deficits were infre- 
quent. In one of the 2,000,000 editions one big capitalist advertiser 
offered to pay $25,000 for one page with one insertion only. So 
serious was the message Warren wanted to get across to the people, 
and so determined was he not to taint that message with anything 
capitalistic, that he deliberately refused the advertisement. 

However, the big factor in breaking ground and getting new 
readers was an army of valiant, self-sacrificing men and women 
throughout the nation called “The Appeal to Reason Army.” One or 
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more columns each week were printed in which the propaganda 
activities of each army member, especially those whose activities were 
outstanding, were accorded recognition. Perhaps a line, not more 
than five lines, constituted the limit of recognition. But this pleased 
the army workers and increased their incentive to hustle for subs. 
Many of these workers were so poor in this world’s goods, yet so 
militantly aggressive, that they actually starved themselves to get new 
subscribers for the paper. On the other hand, many army workers 
were small bankers and business men who could and did give much 
time and money to the publication. The Appeal to Reason had a 
multitude of supporters in high government circles, state and national. 
As an investigator of official corruption and crookedness in high 
places I was frequently supplied with information and data, sub rosa, 
by government officials who would not have dared to commit them- 
selves so unreservedly to ordinary capitalist newspaper men. 

Illustrative of this procedure, note the nefarious activities of 
Federal Judge P. S. Grosscup, of Chicago, whose life, from the days 
of his childhood in Ashland, Ohio, to and through his final downfall 
as federal judge, was investigated and mercilessly exposed. One of 
his outstanding activities was the looting of multiplied millions of 
dollars from the Union Traction Street Railway of Chicago, when, 
as federal judge, he appointed his son-in-law Marshall Sampsell re- 
ceiver. It looked as though I was up against a blank wall when I 
was assigned by Editor Warren to get at the bottom of the skul- 
duggery engaged in by Judge Grosscup. M. Koenigsberg, city editor 
of The Chicago American, for whom I had worked as assignment 
reporter, gave me some leads. These led to more. But it was from 
Appeal to Reason friends and supporters in high court circles in 
Chicago and Springfield, Ill., that I was able to get the documentary 
evidence that convicted Grosscup. Armed with this evidence, I went 
to Washington and submitted my findings to the elder United States 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, who with other Senators immediately 
started impeachment proceedings. Judge Grosscup did not await 
impeachment. He resigned. 

When the so-called Kentucky night riders were performing with 
devastating effect in 1907 and 1908, I was sent to find out what it 
was about. The capitalist press had been denouncing night rider 
activities as criminal and was demanding cessation. This was enough 
to enlist the interest of Editor Warren. For experience had taught 
him that when capitalist newspapers praised a man or movement, 
working people had better watch out. Contrariwise, when the capi- 
talist press condemned a man or movement, it was up to the cham- 
pions of labor to become alert. 


On arriving at the seat of the disturbance, I went direct to the 
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home of Dr. Amos, in Cadiz, a few miles from Hopkinsville, Ky. He 
was the recognized night rider head. Dr. Amos gave me the whole 
story of why it was that the night riders acted as they did. The night 
riders were simply tobacco growers who had organized to prevent 
themselves from being robbed by the American Tobacco Company. 
They had burned to the ground a number of company-owned ware- 
houses, had horsewhipped “scab” growers who refused to join the 
newly formed organization, and had by this time developed con- 
siderable political power. With the publication and arrival in Ken- 
tucky of the first story by The Appeal to Reason the night riders 
emitted whoops of joy. The paper was made the official organ of 
the organization, and all the members subscribed. In addition, scores 
of thousands of papers were purchased and widely distributed over 
the state. In succeeding issues the facts of the situation were set 
forth, facts which gave the lie direct to the propaganda handed out 
by the capitalist press. When, finally, Dr. Amos and associate leaders 
were arrested and tried in Hopkinsville, with the American Tobacco 
Company financing the prosecution by bringing in a high priced 
attorney from Louisville, less than 15 minutes were consumed by the 
jury in finding the defendants not guilty. In the hands of every 
person who crowded into the court room was a copy of The Appeal 
to Reason. 


Stories of Southern peonage had been floating about for some 
time. To learn the truth, Editor Warren sent me to Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida with instructions to get the facts. In Tallahassee, Fla., I 
met Alexander Irvine, who had been an associate pastor of a New 
York church. Irvine had come down to do for Appleton’s Magazine 
what I expected to do for The Appeal to Reason, Both Irvine and I 
finally decided to don working clothes and get jobs as laborers in the 
phosphate mines. Under the hot sun down in the mines working 12 
hours a day we secured enough evidence of white servitude to serve 
for purposes of publication. How to escape from the job and get back 
to civilization was the question of supreme moment, for by this time 
we discovered that every worker who worked in the mines became 
virtually a prisoner. There were 12 white workers on the job. Some 
had been arrested as vagrants and had been turned over to private 
mine overseers to work out their fines. Any who attempted to escape, 
if caught, were returned and had their sentences lengthened. Several 
workers said they had been in the mines for more than a year, having 
been sent there as vagrants. 


Through a ruse, we finally made our escape. Following publica- 
tion of the stories of the adventure in Appleton’s Magazine and The 
Appeal to Reason, the authorities were aroused to action. In the 
turpentine camps the situation was as bad as in the phosphate mines. 
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Negroes were worked almost to death. Those who rebelled were shot 
as prisoners “attempting to escape.” In the trials which later occurred, 
several convictions were secured, though the sentences given were so 
light that all they amounted to was a whitewash of those guilty of 
peonage. But Appeal to Reason readers literally reveled in the 
stories as written, and circulation continued to mount. 

Another story which the paper featured, the telling of which 
endeared it to the hearts of all freedom-loving Mexicans in the 
United States and Mexico, was its championship of the revolution- 
aries who were attempting to bring about the overthrow of the 
Porfirio Diaz dictatorship. Needless to say, Wall Street, and the forces 
controlled by Wall Street, were satisfied with the Mexican situation 
and wanted no social, political, or economic change. When Magon, 
Villareal and Revera, revolutionary leaders, were arrested and held 
incommunicado in the Los Angeles county jail, Warren sent me to 
Los Angeles to interview the prisoners and get from them the facts 
of their imprisonment. No newspaper man had yet been permitted to 
see them. However, I presented my credentials to the sheriff with the 
request for an interview. The sheriff referred me to Oscar Lawler, 
the United States District Attorney, who had given strict orders that 
the men should not be interviewed. 

To Lawler’s office I went. After some telephone communication 
between the sheriff and himself, he consented to see me. “So you are 
George Shoaf, writer for the red sheet, The Appeal to Reason,” he 
yelled as he fingered the card I had sent in. “And you think you are 
going to see those Mexican revolutionaries. Well, I want to tell you 
that neither you nor any of you Debs Socialists will ever see them.” 
Whereupon he began a tirade against The Appeal to Reason and the 
socialist movement that lasted fully twenty minutes before he stopped 
talking. He had risen from his chair and walked back and forth as 
he fairly yelled his denunciations, I meanwhile remaining seated 
with a grin on my face. Patiently I waited for him to quiet down, 
whereupon I remarked: 


“Mr. Lawler, it doesn’t make much difference if I see them or 
not. I now have a better story to write, in all probability, than any- 
thing I could gain from an interview. You know the circulation of 
The Appeal to Reason. Here in California the paper has almost 
100,000 regular readers. When I tell the American people that the 
United States District Attorney, in Los Angeles, is holding in the 
county jail these Mexican revolutionaries, refusing to let them be 
interviewed by newspaper men, you can imagine the consternation 
that will follow. I didn’t come here unprepared. I have all the facts 
involved. I merely wanted to get from them confirmation of the 
facts I have in my possession.” 
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This statement had an immediate quieting effect on Lawler. He 
saw the point. He knew that my story of the affair through The 
Appeal to Reason would be read everywhere because the paper had 
the circulation that reached everywhere. Going to his desk he wrote 
his permission for me to see the prisoners. When I took the permit to 
the sheriff, he was astounded. But he had to honor the permit and 
let me see the jailed men. Magén, highly educated, talked excellent 
English, and I got the interview that was later printed in the paper 
I represented. Of course, I also related the trouble I had with Lawler 
in getting the permit. That portion of the story so enraged Lawler 
that he wrote Debs, whom he thought to be the responsible editor of 
the paper, a stinging personal letter accusing me of misrepresenting 
the interview. Some correspondence ensued between Debs and Law- 
ler, with Debs taking my part. Following this came a series of articles 
describing conditions as they existed in Mexico, the efforts the re- 
volutionaries were making to free themselves, and the revolution 
that overthrew the Diaz regime. 

Lack of space forbids even a listing of all the investigations 
made and the stories printed that riveted public interest in The 
Appeal to Reason. The only story that went sour and provoked 
widespread disappointment was the disposition of the McNamara 
case in Los Angeles. As investigator and writer, I took the position 
that the McNamara brothers were innocent of the crime of blowing 
up the Los Angeles Times building, and that the forthcoming trial 
would reveal their innocence. That is where I made my first bad 
guess and prediction. Influenced by others, the two brothers pleaded 
guilty, and were duly sentenced. James, the older of the two men, 
died in San Quentin, John, the younger, shortly before his death in 
Montana, spent two weeks with me in my Los Angeles home. Re- 
viewing the history of the case he admitted to me that if he and his 
brother had not been worked over by their attorneys, and by Lincoln 
Steffens, and could have been free to act independently, neither of 
them would have confessed. They wanted to stand pat for trial. As 
it was, weeks were necessary to soften their attitude and persuade 
them that the best thing to do was to confess and take short sen- 
tences, There are other angles to this case, but the story is too long 
to tell here. When John left my home at the end of his last visit, and 
after he had conferred with Upton Sinclair, it was our mutual under- 
standing that he would return and that together we would write a 
book in which he would state the facts as he knew them. His un- 
expected death prevented the writing of the book. 

Why was it that The Appeal to Reason built up such a tre- 
mendous circulation, had a following that would have sacrificed to 
the bone in order to maintain that circulation, commanded the 
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respect and love of large sections of the American working class, 
«nd incurred the hatred and contempt of those elements in American 
society that constitute the exploiting class? 

In the first place the paper was projected by a man, J. A. 
Wayland, an ardent socialist, who through playing the capitalist 
game had managed to accumulate $100,000 cash. To Girard, Kansas, 
he went, determined to establish a weekly paper by means of which 
he wanted to convert Americans to socialism. He was prepared to 
risk his entire fortune in the enterprise. He bought a building, equip- 
ped it with printing machinery, and started to write. For some time 
it was a losing venture. But he sent out sample copies and did some 
advertising. His pithy paragraphs caught the fancy of many readers 
and they became subscribers. In time he attached to himself as 
managing editor as sincere a socialist as himself, Fred D. Warren, of 
Rich Hill, Missouri. Warren possessed an adventurous mind, had even 
less use for capitalism than did Wayland, and, above all, as I have 
shown, he had guts—and how! Warren was afraid of no one, be it 
town constable or President of the United States. Later, came Eugene 
V. Debs who needs no introduction or eulogy here. 


Wayland and Warren found from experience that dry as dust 
economics, appealing to reason alone, would get the paper nowhere. 
Though they used Tom Paine’s title, The Appeal to Reason, they 
decided to give Americans what they wanted: sensational writing and 
a fight, and this without letting up on socialist propaganda. Stories 
of concrete situations involving political corruption and high class 
crime began to appear in the paper’s columns. Occasionally, a poli- 
tician would resent exposure, whereupon the paper went after him 
hammer and tongs. It never missed an opportunity to pillory pluto- 
crats as parasites, and the stories involving social and economic in- 
justice made rich reading. Every article and editorial was simply, 
plainly, but sensationally written. Abstractions of any kind were 
taboo; only the concrete and the immediate were given emphasis. 

So interesting became the paper that readers could scarcely 
wait for the next issue to appear. It was like a continued story with 
unexpected angles and fresh revelations. Socialism was described and 
praised as heaven on earth, a land of promise to be gained provided 
Appeal to Reason readers, plus Appeal to Reason army workers, cir- 
culated the paper to the point where it would be read and endorsed 
by the majority of the American people. Capitalism, naturally, had to 
be endured until the people were educated to want and demand 
fundamental change. 

One vital fact about the paper that should be emphasized is this: 
Appeal to Reason readers had unswerving confidence in the honesty, 
sincerity, ability, and courage of Wayland, Warren, and Debs. They 
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knew from personal investigation and contact—and many of them 
at one time or other made pilgrimages to Girard to see for them- 
selves—that the paper was operated solely for propaganda and not 
for profit. Long before I was invited to become a salaried employee 
I had bought and distributed thousands of copies of the paper at my 
own expense, doing without comforts and conveniences in order to 
increase the paper’s circulation. In this respect I was not alone. 
Thousands of others were doing what I did. 

Without minimizing the importance of either Wayland or Debs 
(and both were valuable workers), if I were asked to state what I 
regarded as the chief reason for the astounding success of The Ap- 
peal to Reason in circulation and influence, I would say that it was 
because the paper was a fighting paper, managed and edited by a 
fighting editor. Fred Warren sensed that Americans, despite their 
protestations for peace, love a fight; and fights are what he gave 
them. By sensationalizing these fights he kept his readers constantly 
on their toes with suspense. Obviously, running a paper in this wise 
is a man-killing job, Warren was and is a small man physically. Such 
men as a rule are fighters and Warren was no exception. But his 
health gave way and he was compelled to sever his connection with 
the paper. 

World War I put a big crimp in The Appeal’s circulation; the 
death of Wayland, and the imprisonment of Debs because of his op- 
position to the war, contributed to its finish. Wayland’s two sons, 
John and Walter, who inherited the plant, were unfamiliar with the 
publishing business. They sold the plant and paper to Haldeman- 
Julius who subsequently renamed the paper The American Freeman. 
But the spirit behind The Appeal to Reason was gone, and Halde- 
man-Julius has been unable to do what Fred Warren did. The Ameri- 
can Freeman is still being printed, but it lacks the fire and fight of 
its predecessor. 

There are several factors which today prohibit the duplication of 
Appeal to Reason experience. Until recently, Americans were not 
afraid to investigate and read. Today, however, possession of litera- 
ture of the nature and caliber of The Appeal to Reason would cause 
the possessor to become suspect as a Red, and would put him or her 
on the suspect list as job applicants. Old age pensioners would not 
dare to support a publication like The Appeal to Reason for fear of 
losing their pensions. For this country has now adopted the status of 
a police state, and Americans have been regimented to believe and 
obey orders from on high. 

Another factor is the organized labor movement. In the old 
days, while unions were few and far between, the members possessed 
courage and were not afraid to investigate and fight. Few labor 
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periodicals then existed. Labor men read The Appeal to Reason for 
labor news and inspiration. Today most labor organizations have their 
own official journals, and while it will be granted that most of these 
journals are not worth the paper for which type is set, they do 
monopolize the field. Again, modern labor organizations, repudiating 
fundamental change, are cooperating with management as “good 
Americans” to make capitalism work. With the inauguration of the 
police state, with the labor movement gone conservative, and with 
the majority of Americans cowed into silence, how would it be 
possible for an Appeal to Reason to start again and survive? It 
just couldn’t be done, 





YOU BET ON WHAT? 


Dr. Conant warned that “we must not underestimate the imme- 
diate technological power of Russia,” which is still feeding on the 
results of free inquiry in the free world, either given to her or stolen 
by her spies. However, he added, “Soviet science cannot succeed, in 
the long run, because the system denies freedom of inquiry,” without 
which no scientific progress could be made. 

He said that barring a global war—“which I believe is by no 
means inevitable”—younger scientists would live to see the outcome 
of competition between two rival science systems, one exemplified 
by American universities and industry, the other by the Soviet system 
in which the very premises of freedom of inquiry are denied and 
ridiculed. 


“I, for one,” he said, “place my bet on freedom.” 


New York Times, May 11, 1951 





A subtle, creeping paralysis of freedom of thought and speech is 
attacking college campuses in many parts of the country, limiting both 
students and faculty in the area traditionally reserved for the free 
exploration of knowledge and truth. 

These limitations on free inquiry take a variety of forms, but 
their net effect is a widening tendency toward passive acceptance 
of the status quo, conformity, and a narrowing of the area of tolerance 
in which students, faculty and administrators feel free to speak, act 
and think independently. 

—New York Times, May 10, 1951 
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“FREE WORLD’’ DEPARTMENT 


Under this heading we will present from time to time illuminating 
pieces of source material about the nature and workings of the “Free World” 


in defense of which the American ruling class is leading a holy crusade.— 
The Editors 


50,000 KOREANS DIE IN CAMPS IN SOUTH 


Government Inquiry Confirms Abuse of Draftees—General Held for Malfeasance 


PUSAN, Korea, June 12 (UP)—More than 50,000 South 
Korean draftees have died of starvation or disease since last December 
in training camps, the chairman of an investigating committee said 
today. 

Suh Min Ho, Chairman of the Korean National Assembly's In- 
terior Affairs and Security Committee, also said several hundred 
thousand soldiers had deserted rather than face death in the camps. 

He said 80 per cent of the fewer than 350,000 survivors were 
“physical wrecks, incapable of labor.” 

The committee chairman said his investigation had uncovered 
mass deaths and indescribable suffering caused by profiteering of 
“corrupt officers’ of the Korean National Guard. 

Suh Min Ho said more than $2,000,000 of the appropriation 
made to the guard for the training of draftees was missing. 

He said Brig. Gen. Kim Yoon Keun, guard commander, and a 
number of his staff had been imprisoned and would be tried for 
malfeasance in office. 

Suh Min Ho said the investigating committee had substantiated 
and made a matter of official record the details of a 300-mile “death 
march” that draftees had been forced to make last December. 

During the three weeks of forced marching through snow in the 
bitter cold of winter, he said, approximately 300,000 men deserted or 
died along the way. 

“At least that many men are not accounted for,” he said. 

The Korean Government official said the training camps had been 
set up in abandoned schoolhouses, requisitioned warehouses, rice mills 
and any other place where shelter could be found. 


He said there had been no heat, that no bedding or clothing 
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had been issued and that the men had bound themselves with rags and 
straw mats to keep from freezing. 

Survivors interviewed by the investigating committee said the) 
went for “days without food,” Suh Min Ho said, and the food they 


did get was “worse than most armies put before their cattle.” 


ISSUE CALLED DOMESTIC 


TOKYO, June 12 (UP)—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s public 
relations officers said today the trainees for the Korean National 
Guard did not come under the United Nations Command. He also 
pointed out that the problem could be handled only by the Korean 
Government on an internal basis. 

The officer, Col. G, P. Welch, said an investigation had been 
initiated to determine whether United States Government or United 
Nations grants were in any way involved in the alleged misappropria- 
tion of funds in Korea. 

New York Times, June 13, 1951 





RE KOREA 


The civilization and justice of bourgeois order comes out in its 
lurid light whenever the slaves and drudges of that order rise against 
their masters. Then this civilization and justice stand forth as un- 
disguised savagery and lawless revenge. Each new crisis in the class 
struggle between the appropriator and the producer brings out the fact 
more glaringly, 


Karl Marx, The Civil War In France 





A country, preserved at the sacrifice of all the cardinal principles 
of liberty, is not worth the cost of preservation. 


—United States Supreme Court, 1866 
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publications which Scott Nearing finds useful correctives to the half-truths 
and lies of the press. Here is a sample listing: 

National Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. Weekly, $2 a year; 
introductory sub 30 weeks, $1. Progressive; champions the underdog. 
News summaries, studies and documents of current historical value. 

Readers are reminded of the new MR pamphlet, Socialism is the Only 
Answer, which contains, in addition to the Review of the Month from the 
May issue, pieces written by each of the editors which have never been 
published in the magazine. Many readers have reported that this pamphlet is 
an effective educational weapon, and we would like to place copies in the 
hands of every subscriber, Details on the back cover. Send in your orders 
promptly. 

Final figures on the increase in circulation during MR’s second year of 
publication (May, 1950, through April, 1951) are not yet available, since 
some subscribers who have failed to renew may yet do so. But the overall 
picture is clear, A year ago total circulation was about 2,500, made up of 
2,000 subscriptions and 500 newsstand and bookstore sales. Newsstand and 
bookstores sales have increased moderately in the course of the year, and 
subscriptions have gone up around 25 percent from 2,000 to approximately 
2,500. Total circulation at present is thus somewhat over 3,000. 

Considering the obstacles facing all left-wing organizations and publica- 
tions, we think this is an excellent showing. But it is no reason for com- 
placency. We are still a long way from being financially self-supporting, and 
we need hardly remind you that costs are going up. We need a lot more 
subscribers, and there is no one we can turn to for help but present subscribers. 
Please consider seriously whether you are doing all you can. 

In this connection, we want to remind you of the book offers which 
were made recently by MR Associates and which are still in force. Send in five 
new subs in one batch and the Associates will give you, absolutely free, your 
choice of the following books: Man’s Worldly Goods, by Leo Huberman 
(regularly $3); The Theory of Capitalist Development, by Paul M. Sweezy 
(regularly $4.50); Socialism, by Paul M. Sweezy (regularly $3.75). This is 
the only way you can get these books except at the regular publisher’s prices. 





Subscription Book Offers For Renewals Or New Subscriptions 


(1) $3 for a one-year subscription 

() $4 for a one-year sub and The Truth About Socialism 

() $5 for a two-year subscription 

(For address outside U.S.: add 50c for 1-year sub, $1 for 2-year sub) 





[) Renewal [) New Subscription 
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